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TURKEY *nd THE TURKS. 

The recent events, which have drawn the attention of 
the pc Utica l world towards the actions of the Sultan,, in hi* 
differences with the Czar, gives additional interest to any- 
thing relating to Turkey, its buildings, and its history; 
and as such, we feel a pleasure in presenting the following 
description to our readers. 

The City of Constantinople, the capital of Turkey, 
was built by the Emperor Constantine the Gnat, upon 
the twins of Byxantiuni (a city founded by a colony of 
Liu id* woakum 660 jean before the Christian era), ia the 
yew JOB a. ». Constantine eoaosdtuUd it the eastern capital 
of the Roman empire. It afterwards became the capital of 
the Greek empire, and continued to be so till 1453, when,, 
after having sustained a siege of 54 years, it was taken by 
the Turks. While Constantinople continued in the pos¬ 
session of the Greek emperors, it had no equal; and was 
the largest as well as the roost beautiful city in Europe. 
It is situated in 4I°- l 1 N. latitude, and is 5$^ 35* E. 
longitude. The ground it occupies is marked out by 
nature as the site of a great city, ft is divided from Asia 
by ao narrow a channel (the Bosphorus) that a boat can 
row from one continent to the other in a quarter of an 
hour. Its harbour, which is called the ft Golden Horn,” ia 
the most convenient as well u the roost beautiful in the 
world. The city is of a triangular form, and is washed on 
the northern side by the deep waters of the port, and on the 
south-eastern by the sea of Marmora. The base of the 
triangle ia an open elevated fiat, with some inequalities of 
surface. Constantinople, like old Rome, standi on aeven 
hills, and commands a beautiful and most extensive view; 
presenting on each side of the triangle, the aspect of a stately 
amphiiheatre. The ridge of the first hill, departing from 
the acute point of the triangle, is occupied by the seraglio, 
or vast palace of the Sultan, behind which, a little on the 
reverse of the Trill, the dome of Santa Sophia show* itself. 
The second hill is crowned by the Mosque of the Aeminiek, 
whose dome ia strikingly hold and lofty. The still grander 
Mosque of Soliman, and its magnificent towers occupying 
the third hill; whiUt an ancient and noble acqueduct unites 
the summits of the third and fourth bills- On the fifth and 
highest point of the chain there U a lofty tower, built by 
the late Sultan, in which a guard is constantly placed 
to watch the breaking out of fires. 

There are fourteen chief mosques, all lofty and magnifi¬ 
cent, and built from base (o dome chiefly of while marble* 
But the most venerated of Mosques is that termed ft the 
Holy,” erected by Mahomet the Second, and ever since 
held in the utmost respect by all true believers. Never bad 
Christian foot profaned this sacred edifice before the day 
: that the crown Prince of Russia demanded its gates to be 
opened- No one can imagine any thing finer—more beau- 
' tifal—mors grand, and, at the same time, more picturesque 
than this elysiuro, which is flllad with magnificent trees 
flowers, fountains, brooks, and tooth* of every form and 
colour. Here stands the gorgeous tomb of the Sultana 
Valide, the glorious mother of Selim the Third. It ia a 
moat magnificent mausolemi of white marble, sustaining an 
elevated and spacious dome of curiously wrought and orna¬ 
mented iron of the moat elegant architecture. Our engrav¬ 
ing represents the interior of this tomb of surpassing 
beauty, filled with flower* end rare climbing plants: and 
embellished by the slsPi of the painter and the exquisite 
productions of the artist in preeitus metals and minerals. 
There are said to be upwards of on* hundred and twenty 
public baths within the triangle, having low, small, and 
As* domes, many of them arc exceedingly handsome and 
spud quo. Bathing to the natives of the cant h really 

indispensable. The houses of ail rich Turks possess 
baths, which is used by the male part of the family in 
the morning, and by the females afterwards* The public 
fountains are remarkable and numerous; some of them 
are moat beautiful objects. The houses of Constantinople 
axe not generally massed together, but int e r a pe m d with 
open ripertir jiiiihn*i ttaaa» student ruins, and isolated 
mosques. One principal street travenea the city from the 
Seraglio to the inland walls. The population of the city 
and its suburb* j* estimated at from 700,000 to 800,000 
souls, comprising Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and 
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Franks On whichever side you approach Constantinople, 
she presents herself indeed like “The Queen of Cities.’' 
The effect of the first view Is almost magical. 

Al] the retail trade of Constantinople is carried on in 
Bazaars; which word means barter. As these cloistered 
passages exclude the rays of the sun, they are cool And plea¬ 
sant places to lounge in. The merchants themselves present 
an interesting spec lade, each wearing the proper costume of 
his respective country, which, with the motley garb of the 
crowd passing to and fro, amuses the stranger's eye with a 
curious and almost infinite variety of dress and appearance. 
The female shoe bazaar is generally acknowledged to be the 
most attractive, from the superb exhibition of embroidered 
slippers for the use of women within doors. The arms 
bazaar ia a sort of Babel in miniature, and is always crowded 
with buyers, sellers, and idlers. Helmets, spears, bucklers, 
bows, battle-axes, swords, daggers, rifles, long-guns—in a 
word, every specie* of offensive and defensive weapon, are , 
here gathered together from every kingdom of the eastern 
world! 

The folk wing " o’er true tale," related by Mis* Tardoe, 
in her excellent work, u The City of the Sultan 3 ’* is most 
characteristic of Turkish manners. 

THE merchant's WIFE. 

An eminent merchant of Stamboul, extremely wealthy, 
and considerably past the middle age, became the husband 
of a very young and lovely woman. As Turkish females 
never see the iudmduals whom they marry previously to 
the ceremony, but are chosen by some matronly relation of 
the person who finds it expedient to bestow himself On a 
wife, and who, having seen and approved the lady, arranges 
all preliminaries with her parents ; so it may well be ima¬ 
gined that the bride h frequently far from congratulating 
herself on her change of position ; and such, as would 
appear from the result, was the case with the young wife to 
whom I have just referred, and who was destined to become 
the heroine of a frightful tragedy. 

Two years passed over Fatma Hanoum, and she became 
the mother of a son ; but her heart was not with its father, 
and, unhappily for the weak victim of passion and dis¬ 
appointment, it had found a resting-place elsewhere. 

The merchants house was situated near a mosque, from 
the gallery of whose minaret all the windows of the haiem 
were overlooked. The sun was setting on a glorious 
summer evening, when the Imaum ascended to this gallery 
to utter the shrill cry of the muezzin which summons the 
faithful to prayer. Ere he commenced the invocation, he 
chanced to glance downwards, and he started as he beheld a 
man, clinging to a shawl which had been flung from above, 
and making bis way into the harem of the merchant through 
an open window. Nor was this all, for the quick and 
jealous eye of the- Imaum at once assured him that the 
delinquent was a Greek—that the t wife of a Mussel maun had 
stooped to accept the love of a Christian ; and he well knew 
that, i» such a ease, there was no mercy for the culprit 
The Imaum was a stern man; for one moment only he 
wavered; and during that moment be raised the ample 
turban from hie.brow; and suffered the cool evening breeze 
to breathe I&viagdy upon his temples : in the next, he bent 
over the gallery *»d spat upon the earth* as he murmured 
to hi i w urif , “The dog of an infidel !—May hb father’s 
gTave be defiled I— May his mother eat dirt !T—and, having 
so testified his contempt and abhorrence of the ill-fated 
lover, he lifted his gaae to the clear sky, afa the ringing 
cry peaked out 

11 La Allah, ilia Allah l Muhammed Xrenul Allah L” 
Hfo duty done, the Imam* descended the dark and nar¬ 
row stair of the ■iiiiaunt. and left the mosque; and in 
anertbor ins taut* he fad put off hi* slippers at the entrance of 
the ntanlick, and) stood before the sofa, at the upper end of 
whiab sat the marabant smoking his chibouque of jasmine 
wood, and attended; by two slave* 

Thfl' Turks are not fetid huabsBds* but they are jealous 
one*. They are watehfld of their women*, not because they 
love titan, but bewiM they are anxious far their own 
honour? fa no. instance mm b* adduced m which an 
OsmeuK hr wilfully Uflfafatiie errors of hi* wife* 

Here "the offence was rank, it smelt to heaven." The 
young and beautiful Fauna. Hannum had wronged him with 


a Greek ! The gray-bearded merchant, trembling between 
rage and grief, rose from his seat and rushed into the 
harem—The tale was true—for one moment the aged and 
outraged husband looked upon the young and handsome 
lover; and in the next the agile Greek had flung up the 
lattice, and sprung from the open window. Era long the 
house was filled with the relatives of the wife, and its 
spacious apartments were loud with anguish and invective; 
but Fatmo Hanoum answered neither to the sobbing of 
grief, nor to the reproach of scorn; she sat doubled up upon 
her cushions, with her eyes rivetted on the casement by 
which her lover had escaped. 

The merchant* stuug to the heart by the stain that bad 
been cast upon his honour; embittered in spirit by the 
knowledge that it was a Christian by whom be had been 
wronged; and not altogether forgetful, it maybe, of the 
grace and beauty of tha mother of bis child, eat moodily 
apart; and all the reasonings and beseeching* of his wife’a 
anxious family only wrung from him tbe cold and unyield¬ 
ing answer that he would never see her more. 

And tbe heretic lover, where was he 7 

Like an arrow shot by a strong arm, he had sped lo the 
home of bis widowed mother, and bad hurriedly imparted 
to her the fearful jeopardy in which he stood. There was 
not a moment to be lost; and, hastily snatching up some 
food that bad been prepared for his evening meal, he flung 
himself upon the neck of his weeping parent; and then 
disengaging himself from her clinging arms, rushed from 
the house, no out knew whither. 

But the Imaum, meanwhile, was not idle. He had 
aroused the neighbourhood; he had raised the cry of 
sacrilege; he had bruited abroad the dishonour of the 
Moslem ; and ere long a Turkish guard was on the track 
of the young Greek. But no trace of him could be dis¬ 
covered j and the fair and frail Hanoum was removed to 
the harem of one of her husband's relatives, where her every 
look and action were subjected to the most rigorous ob- 
obaervance before the faintest hope had been entertained of 
securing her miserable lover. 

Three wretched days were past, and ou the morning of 
the fourth the pangs of hunger became too mighty for the 
youth to support. He stole from his concealment, he looked 
around him, and he was alone T He ventured a few paces 
forward; rich fruits were pendent from the branches of the 
tali trees beneath which he moved, and he seized them with 
avidity; but, as he raised his hand a second time to tho 
laden hough*, he heard near him the deep breathing of one 
who wept—He glared toward* the spot whence the sound 
came, and hi* heart melted within bira —it was his mother 
—the guardian of hi* youth—the friend of his manhood— 
the mourner over his blighted hope*. He rushed toward* 
her; be murmured her name; and for a moment tbe parent 
and the child forgot all save each other! It was the 
watchful love of the mother which first awoke to fear; and 
in a few seconds the secret of her son wae confided to her, 
and she waa comparatively happy. 9be could steal to his 
hiding-place at midnight; she could ensure him against 
hunger; she could hear hi* voice, and convince herself that 
he yet lived; and with this conviction she hurried from 
his side, and bade him wait patiently yet a few howx*, when 
she would bring him food. 

The young Greek stoic hack to his hidiug-pfase, and 
slept, The sleep of the wretched is heavy — slow to- come, 
and weighed down with wild and hitter dreams ; jrnd thus 
slumbered tike criminal. The night was yet dark vrfan he 
awoke, and heard footsteps, and then he doubted no* that 
hta watch fid parent waa indeed come to solace the anna eat* 
of his trembling sotttude. Had he paused an instant, and 
afforded rime for the perfect waking of all hie senses, he 
would have discovered at once that the sound* of many foot 
were on ihe earth; but h*hfa rinsmriy passed several days 
without cause of alarm, and hfa ptat safety betrayed him 
into a false feeling of security. 

The unhappy youth had not wondered beyond the spa¬ 
cious garden* of hi* home, which, rising the height behind 
the house, were divided into terrace*, along whose whole 
extent had been placed avenue* of orange and lemon tieeei 
planted in immense vases of red clay. Severnl of these, in 
which the plant* had failed or perished, had been reversed 
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to protect them from the weather; and one of them, drag¬ 
ged in the first paroxysm of terror to the mouth of an 
exhausted well, had served to screen the culprit from the 
gaxe of his pursuers* But on this night, when, by some 
extraordinary fatality, he forgot for an instant the caution 
which had hitherto been his protection, he clambered to the 
month of the pit is he heard the coining footsteps, and 
pushing aside the vase, sprang out upon the path. 

The moonlight fell on him u he emerged from his con¬ 
cealment, pale, and haggard ; his dark locks dank with the 
hoary atmosphere of his hiding-place, and his frame 
weakened by exhaustion. A s he gained his feet aud looked 
around him, his arms fell listlessly at his sides, [and his 
head drooped upon his breast. He had no longer either 
strength or energy to wrestle with his fate; and he put hit 
hands into {the grasp of the armed men among whom he 
stood, and suffered himself to be led away from the home 



TURKISH BAZAAR. 


of his boyhood and the clasp of his shrieking mother, with 
the docility of a child- 

The trial followed close upon the discovery of the lover. 
There was no hope for the wretched pair! Against them 
appeared the Imaum — stern, uncompromising, and cir¬ 
cumstantial; the outraged husband, wrought to madness 
by the memory of his dishonour; and, callous as marble, 
the faith which had been disgrace d s o ciety which had been 
scandalised. For them there was none to plead, save the 
gray-haired and widowed mother, who wept and knelt to 
utc her only son; but who asked his life in mercy, and 
not justice- Did their youth sue for them t Did the soft 
loveliness of the guilty wife, or the manly beauty of the 
lover, raise them up advocates f Alas I these were their 
direst condemnation ; and thus it only remained for them 
to diel 

It was at this period that my friend, the —— —, 
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TURKISH BATH. 

first became connected with the affair. The family of 
the condemned woman, knowing bis influence with the 
government Aung themselves at hia feet, and implored his 
interference. They expatiated on the beauty of the mis¬ 
guided Fatmi-—on the personal qualifications of him by 
whose love she had fallen; they left no theme untouched ; 
and he became deeply interested in her fate, and resolved 
that, while a hope remained, he would not abandon her 
cause. But he was fated to plead in vain; the crime had 
increased in the country; every Turkish breast heaved 
high with indignation ; my Mend urged, supplicated, and 
besought unheeded; and at length found himself unable to 
adduce another argument in her behalf* 

When reluctantly convinced of the fact, he discovered 
that, through Ms exertions to save her life, hia feelings had 
become so deeply enthralled by the idea of the miserable 
woman, that he resolved to endeavour to sec her ere she 
died ; and he was startled by the ready acquiescence that 
followed hia request, as well as by the terms in which it 
was couched. “We shall visit her at midnight, to acquaint 
her officially with the result of the trial," was the answer; 
“and should you think proper you may accompany us, for 
you will have no future opportunity of indulging your 
curiosity.' 1 

Under these circumstances he did not hesitate ; and a 
few minutes before midnight he was at the door of the 
harem in which she had resided since her removal from her 
husband's bouse. The officers of justice followed almost 
immediately; and it struck him as they passed the thres¬ 
hold, that they were in greater number than so simple an 
errand appeared to exact; but as he instantly remembered 
that others might feel the same curiosity aa himself, and 
profit by the same means of gratifying it, he did not dwell 
upon the circumstance. 

All was hushed in the harem; and the fall of their 
unslippered feet awoke no echo on the matted floors. One 
solitary slave awaited them at the head of the stairs, and 
he moved slowly before the party, with a small lamp in his 
hand, to the apartment of the condemned woman. 

She was sleeping when they entered. Her cheek was 
pillowed upon her arm ; and a quantity of rich dark hair, 
which had escaped from beneath the painted handkerchief 
that was twisted about her head, lay scattered over the pillow 
she was deadly pale; but her eyebrows, and the long silken 
lashes which fringed her closed eyes, were intensely black, 
and relieved the pallor of her complexion j while her fine 


TURKISH TOMB. 

and delicate feat urea completed as lovely a face aa ever the 
gas* of man had lingered on. At times a shuddering spasm 
contracted for an ins rant the muscles of her countenance ; 
the terrors of the day had tinged her midnight dreams; 
and at times she smiled a fleeting smile, which was suc¬ 
ceeded by a sigh, aa if, even in sleep, the memory of past 
happiness was clouded by a pang. 

But her slumber was not destined to be of long conti¬ 
nuance j for the principal individual of the party, suddenly 
bending over her, grasped her arm, and exclaimed, “Wake,, 
Fattaa, wake ; we have tidings for you 1 M 

The unhappy woman started, and looked up; aud then, 
hurriedly concealing her face in the coverlets, she gasped 
out, 14 Mashallah 1 What means this 7 What would you 
with me that you steal thus upon me in the night 7 Am I 
not a Turkish woman ? And am I not uncovered! “ 
“Fear nothing, Hanoum/' pursued the official ; “we have 
tidings for you which we would not delay/* 

“God is great!' 1 shrieked the guilty one, raising herself 
upon her pillows. “ You have pardoned him—" 

But the generous, self-forget ting prophecy was false. 
In the energy of her sudden hope she had sprung into a 
sitting posture: and ere the words had left her lips, the 
fatal bowspring was about her throaL 

It was the horror of a moment. Two of the executioners 
flung themselves upon her, and held her down; a couple 
more grasped her hands ; a heavy knee pressed down her 
heaving chest; there was a Low gurgling sound, hushed as 
soon as it was heard—a frightful spasm, which almost 
hurled the strong men from above the convulsed frame— 
and all was over 1 

At day-dawn on the morrow, the young Greek was led 
from hU prison. For several day a he had refused food, 
aud he was scarcely able to drag his fainting limbs along 
the uneven streets. Two men supported him, and at 
length he reached the termination of his painful pilgrimage. 
For a moment he stood rooted to the earth—he gasped for 
breath—he tore away his turban—aud clenched his hands 
until the bjood sprang beneath the nails. She whom he 
had loved was before him; her once fair face was swollen 
and livid, and CNposed to the profane gaze of a countless 
multitude. She was before him; and the handkerchief 
from which she was suspended, beside the apot marked out 
for himself, was one which he had given her in an hour of 
passion, when they looked not to perish thus ! 

















